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BEFaTETT«S  visit  to 
REGION  h 


Dr*  Bennett  arrived  in  Fort  Smithj Arkansas  at  9 A.M* 

Met  by  Mr*  Merrill,  State  Coordinators  and  Secretary 
of  Fort  Smith  Chamber  of  Commerce* 

At  Harrison,  Arkansas,  Dr*  Bennett  looked  at  the  field 
•work  of  the  project* 

Dr*  Bennett  made  an  address  to  over  ?,000  people  assembled 
in  Waldron,  Arkansas  after  a field  tour  over  the  Waldron 
project  area  and  barbecue,  at  the  Scott  County  Soil  Con- 
servation Association  field  day. 

Dr,  Bennett  made  a tour  of  the  Hope,  Arkansas  Project, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southv/est  Soil  and  ITator 
Conservation  Conference  was  in  session.  Dr,  Bennett 
made  an  address  to  the  assembly  during  the  conference. 

Field  Day  at  Minden,  Louisiana,  Dr.  Bennett  spoke  to 
an  assembled  group  of  more  than  5*000  people  after  a tour 
of  the  Minden  project  area  and  barbecue. 

Dr,  Bennett  delivered  an  address  to  the  East  Texas  Con- 
ference on  Soil  Conservation  and  Flood  Control,  in  Nacog- 
doches, Texas.  Five  thousand  or  more  were  present.  In- 
spected project  area. 

Noon,  Dr,  Bennett  was  principO>l  speaker  at  meeting  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  Rotary  Club  and  Chamber  of  Coimiieroo. 
Evening;  Dr.  Bennett  spoke  before  the  District  F.F.A. 
meeting  in  Dublin,  Texas* 

At  noon  Dr,  Bennett  talked  at  a luncheon  (Farm  Editors) 
held  at  Garland,  Texas, 

Dr.  Bennett  left  Fort  Worth  bound  for  Greensboro,  Alabama, 


EKCERFTS  FROM  TALKS  MDE  BY  ER.  EEMTETT  DURDIG 
HIS  VISIT  TO  REGION  U 

• • • Today  ive  continue  to  v^astc  our  soil  resources  on  a gigantic 
scalo.  Throughout  tho  country^  land  is  still  misused  and  erosion  still 
takes  tho  soil  from  fertile  fields.  We  probably  arc  still  a long  way  from 
tho  day  whon  soil  husbandry  mil  be  universal  among  tho  farmers  in  America , 
As  a matter  of  fact,  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  science  of  erosion 
control.  But  wo  finally  have  made  a start  in  the  right  direction  and  wo 
aro  moving  forward  every  day.  Wo  know  now,  for  instance,  how  far  tho  evil 
of  erosion  has  spread  across  our  farm  and  grazing  lands,  and  wo  understand 
its  complicated  processes  better  than  over  before.  Wo  have  acquired  a vast 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  oxporionco  in  carrying  out  erosion-control 
work  on  the  land  of  morq  than  i|0,000  cooperating  farmers  and  on  millions  of 
acres  of  public  land.  In  the  last  few  years,  wo  have  made  far  greater  ad- 
vance toward  conservation  of  our  soil  than  in  all  tho  preceding  years  sinco 
America  became  a nation, 

Tho  national  program  of  soil  and  water  conservation  novr  in  progress 
is  carrying  us,  I believe,  into  a now  ora  of  land  use  — the  kind  of  use 
which  substitutes  for  an  old  system  of  v/astc  and  exploitation  a now  system 
of  land  dofenso.  Such  dofonso  with  sound  methods  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation is  as  necessary  for  the  continuing  welfare  of  tho  nation  as  tho 
protection  of  our  shores  from  possible  invasion.  Further,  I am  convinced 
that  tho  trail  already  has  been  blazed,  tho  pattern  cut*  Knowing  what  must 
bo  done  if  our  lands  and  agriculture  arc  to  be  secured,  I believe  America 
will  not  now  shirk  tho  job  of  doing  it. 
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Atid  surely,  novir  that  wo  have  a clear  vision  of  the  necessity  for 
soil  and  water  conservation,  this  country  is  going  to  hold  its  course 
definitely  and  unalterably  in  the  direction  of  providing  permanent  pro- 
tection, permanent  security,  for  our  most  basic  asset  — the  land  — in 
which  our  children's  stake  is  as  groat  as  our  own#  It  is  a roassuranoe 
of  American  oonmion  sense  that  we  have  already  sot  forward  on  that  course* 
Again  disastrous  floods  have  mounted  to  record  heights#  Floods 
and  ever  higher  floods  are  but  another  oonsequonco  of  the  spreading  evil 
of  erosion,j  With  absorptive  soil  washed  from  millions  of  acres  down  to 
unabsorptive  subsoil j vri.th  millions  of  new  tributaries  added  to  natural 
drainages  in  the  form  of  gully  excamtions,  and  other  thousands  of  tribu- 
taries in  the  form  of  roadside  and  drainage  ditches,  is  there  any  necessity 
for  further  discussion  of  ono  of  the  principal  causes  of  mounting  flood 
peaks,  or  excuse  for  not  attacking  forthwith  the  prodigious  task  of 
directing  more  of  the  rainfall  into  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  soil? 

There  is  no  need  to  deceive  ourselves*  the  job  of  curbing  that 
phase  of  the  flood  problem  having  to  do  with  accelerated  runoff  from  mis- 
treated watersheds,  which  is  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  accelerated 
erosion,  is  going  to  take  decades#  Moreover,  the  longer  it  is  postponed 
the  more  difficult  and  costly  it  will  be# 

Consider  for  a moment  the  significance  of  some  recent  historic  events 
in  the  field  of  soil  and  water  consorvat ion: 

From  a position  of  insignificant  national  concern  a decade  ago,  public 
interest  in  the  problem  of  conserving  soil  and  water  has  advanced  to  the 
status  of  a national  policy.  After  I50  years.  Congress,  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  of  1935#  establishing  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  recognized  that  wastage  of  soil  and 


vra.tor  rosourcos  constitiitos  ’’a  rnomoo  to  national  welfare”,  and  doclarod  it 
to  bo  tho  policy  of  that  bady  ”to  provide  permnontly  for  tho  control  and 
provention  of  soil  erosion  and  thereby  to  prosorvo  natural  resourcos”# 

Again  in  193^,  Congress  sot  up  another  milopost  on  tho  road  toward  an  ade- 
quate program  of  soil  and  moisturo  conservation,  by  including  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  195^*  the  first  time,  in  legislation  of  this 
kind,  a provision  for  considering  moasuros  to  retard  runoff  and  prevent 
erosion  upstream  over  ontiro  avatorsheds,  in  order  to  supplement  tho  offoct- 
ivonoss  of  major  dovmstroam  flood-control  structuros, 

I think  it  has  bocomo  clear  to  tho  majority  that  if  ovor  a problem 
involved  tho  rospons5.bility  of  the  whole  people  --  business  and  professional 
mon,  lando\vncrs,  technicians,  legislators,  educators,  ministers,  the  press, 
tho  radio,  and  local  and  national  organizations  — this  ono  of  safogmrding 
our  lands  without  further  delay  is  precisely  such  a problem,  Aocoloratod 
soil  erosion  presents  tho  nation,  not  merely  tho  individual  landowners,  wiih 
a physical  land  crisis  of  enormous  importance  to  tho  continuing  welfare  of 
agriculture  in  particular  and  the  entire  social  and  ooonomic  structure  in 
general.  Moreover,  boyond  this  most  acute  aspect  of  tho  whole  land  problem, 
there  exists  tho  physical  fact  that  thcro  can  be  no  poriranont  control  of 
floods  or  prevention  of  stream  and  reservoir  silting  until  runoff  is  better 
controlled  ovor  entire  ^mtorshods,  instead  of  along  stream  channels  after 
floods  have  arrived  v/ith  their  loads  of  suspended  soil,  Control  of  erosion 
is  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  tho  direction  of  corroct  land  util- 
ization on  something  like  75  porcont  of  tho  present  and  potential  cultivated 


area  of  tho  nation 
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If  the  United  States  is  to  bo  a pormanont  country,  wo  my  as  woll 
make  up  our  minds  now  tlmt  it  is  going  to  bo  necessary  to  defend  our  agri- 
cultural lands  far  more  efficiently  than  heretofore,  and  that  decades  of 
defensive  operations  confront  us.  We  are  not  in  imminent  danger  of  starving 
we  have  an  abundance  of  land.  Our  agrioultui'al  domain  is  still  capable  of 
producing  surpluses.  Nevertheless,  because  of  misuse  — principally  be- 
cause of  erosion  — a vast  and  widely  scattered  aggregate  already  has  boen 
severely  impoverished  or  ruined  — somo  S00,000,000  acres.  Five  times  as 
much  as  the  great  agricultural  Stato  of  Illinois.  And  the  momentum  of 
disaster  is  such  that  JOO.OOO  additional  acres  continue  to  join  the  xnreok- 
ago  every  year*  All  this  within  a few  docados  — at  most,  a oontury  and 
a half. 


iUGHWAY  EROSION  COCTROL  WORK 

By 

Arnold  Davis 

Tho  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  not  responsible  for  the  control  of 
erosion  on  public  high’/ra.yG,  but  it  is  to  our  advcnitago  to  cooperate  v/ifc  h 
officials  of  county  and  state  highway  departments  in  tho  solving  of  this 
problem. 


Tho  highway  ditch  is,  in  most  cases,  a continuous  gully  that  is  oven 
more  active  than  a field  gully  because  of  tho  flash  run-off  and  the  absence 
of  good  soil  that  would  induce  the  gro'ivth  of  native  vegetation.  However, 
since  tho  highway  ditch  must  bo  treated  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  tho 
foundation  for  the  solution  of  othor  highway  problems,  such  as  safety  and 
beautification,  the  usual  field  gully  measures  are  not  applicable. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  badly  eroding  highvra.y  ditches  are 
causing  damage  to  agricultural  lands.  Tlie  land  owner  is  often  responsible 
for  this  condition  by  using  tho  ditch  as  a torraco  outlet  channel  v/ithout 
installing  protective  measures.  The  result  is  usually  a squabble  between 
the  officials  and  the  land  owner  that  ends  only  after  tho  road  is  so  badly 
damaged  that  relocation  is  more  economical  than  rebuilding. 
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Tho  Soil  Conscrvatioa  Sorvico  has  mdo  good  progross  in  oliminating 
such  conditions  whcro  they  gpsist  adjoining  farms  undor  cooporativo  agroomcnt. 
A well  planned  torraco  systai^  usually  diverts  the  water  from  the  highway, 
hoTfGVor,  there  arc  cases  whore  the  water  must  drain  iiato  the  highway  ditch. 
When  this  condition  occurs  it  is  much  the  host  practice  to  use  a common 
ditch,  provided,  of  course,  the  proper  cooperation  can  be  obtained  to  con- 
struct a section  on  a good  line  end  grade  and  establish  adequate  control 
measures,  A separate  channel  parallel  to  a badly  eroding  highimy  ditch  is 
not  permanent.  If  the  ditch  is  to  be  controlled,  it  can  be  designed  to  carry 
the  additional  wc'.tcr  without  danger  to  control  measures* 

There  are  other  cases  whore  steep  highway  banJos  are  sloughing  back 
into  good  farm  land.  Whore  this  occurs  along  cooperating  farms  it  is  per- 
missible to  establish  control  measures  in  the  highway  ditch  as  a supplement 
to  treatment  of  the  farms. 

In  a number  of  the  camps  and  projects  this  work  has  boon  carried  on 
in  perfect  coordination  with  the  Virork  on  o.gricultural  lands.  The  labor  used 
on  this  work  has  not  in  any  way  handicapped  the  operations  in  controlling 
erosion  on  agricultural  lands,  in  fo.ct,  it  has  helped  to  provide  a useful, 
outlet  for  excess  labor  during  seasons  virhen  it  could  not  bo  economically 
used  othervdse, 

Yifhen  a farm  has  been  treated  for  the  control  of  erosion  the  cost  of 
this  treatment  is  a very  important  item.  The  plans  for  all  future  vj-ork  are 
based  on  cost.  If  the  cnrollces  are  sent  back  on  a.  farm  to  do  work  tloat 
would  not  bo  done  during  heavy  vrork  seasons,  then  this  additional  oxpenso 
inflates  the  cost  of  the  control  measures. 

If  a labor  schedule  of  vfork  is  planned  to  include  control  of  several 
ditches  adjoining  cooperating  farms,  every  ono  concornod  should  be  bonofited. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  Letter  Momorandum  Ko,  2l6  which  contains 
specific  instructions  as  to  the  procoduro  to  be  follovrcd  when  such  vrork  is 
contemplated. 


5J5  jjc  5|C  ^ 

lyETIiODS  OF  II/iRVESTING  MX)  CLE/iITim 
“FIUiREE”  SEED 

(As  used  at  San  lingolo,  Texas,  ih-y  8,  1937) 

By 

R,  C.  Ivfeuldin, 

Jr,  Botanist, 

To  dotermino  a practical  method  of  securing  "Filaroc"  sood,  (Erodium 
texanum  and  Erodium  cicutarium)  vj-ith  the  equipment  and  labor  ava i labTc , t ho 
following  methods  woro  tried  by  tho  Nursery  Section,  Soil  Consorvation  Sor/ico 
near  San  Angelo,  Texas;  mowing  with  horso-dravm  mower;  using  garden  rakes  to 
rake-  jaaturc  seed  from  the  ground;  and  hand  picking  or  pulling# 
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A small  area  isfas  movired  vdth  a horse-drawn  mov/er,  but  the  amount  of 
viable  seed  obtained  comp.\red  with  aim^uxit  of  vegetative  plant  growth  was 
so  great  as  to  mke  it  almost  impossible  to  cure  the  vegetative  material 
and  at  the  same  tine  save  the  SGod|.  which  drop  off  and  become  entangled  in 
the  loaves  and  stems  just  as  soon  as  they  becomo  slightly  dry. 

Two  hundred  and  thx-rty-f ive  poxinds  pf  material  was  collected  by  rak- 
ing the  material  into  piles  on,  the  grounda  This  was  possible  in  areas  of 
tvro  to  foul'  square  rods,,  where  plants  had  matured  at  a height  of  four  to  six 
inches,  due  to  the  typ3  of  soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Around  those  spots 
tho  plants  were  still  green  and  had.,  matured  approximtoly  3^°  of  the  seed 
crop,  Tho  plant  often  grows  to  a height  of  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  when 
not  ovor-grazod  or  vdiero  protoctod  fr^em  grazing. 

One  hundred  sovcn%-four  isowids  of  mtorial  was  harvested  by  tho  hand 
picking  or  pulling  method.  This  appeared  to  bo  the 'most  practical  means  of 
harvesting  the  seed,  considering  the  axoount  of  dirt,  trash,  rocks  and  vege- 
tative growth  gathorod  mth  tho  scod.  Only  about  3^°  sood  seem  to 

mature  at  any  definito  stage  and  should  be  pulled  as  the  seed  coat  turns 
brown. 


Tho  uniform  height  to  which  the  plant  grows  makes  it  practical  to 
harvest  the  seed  "with  a povrar  stripxjor  or  a combine.  In  any  method  it  is 
necessary  to  start  the  seed  c3rying  as  it  is  liarvested,  by  spreading  the  col- 
lected material  in  a thin  layer  on  tarpaulins.  With  this  treatment,  the 
sood  dried  in  one  day's  time.  Seed  that  were  harvested  in  the  afternoon 
could  not  be  bulked  until  dried  tho  following  day. 

Only  a s.'mll  amount  of  Er odium,  cioutarixxn  was  collected.  This  species 
matures  earlier  than  Er odium  toxanum  and  does  not  grow  abundantly  in  tho  San 
Angelo  aroa, 

In  order  to  calculate  tho  cost  of  harvesting  and  to  determine  per  cent 
of  sood  obtaiixable,  some  material  of  each  method  harvested  vxas  threshed 
separately. 


Erodiura  texanum 

Collected  with 
Garden  Rakes 

llb.nd  Pulled 

Total  No.  lbs.  harvested 

235 

17i+' 

Total  Cost  per  lb. 

No,  lbs,  throshod  separately 

.051 

,082 

from  total  amount 

No,  lbs,  sood  obtained  when 

53 

36 

threshed 

26 

13 

No,  lbs,  obtained  when  rocloaned  13 

Per  cent  seed  obtained  when 

6 

threshed  and  recloaned 

2i4..5 

16,6 
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The  leaving  table  gives  figures  for  purity, 
Golloctod  with 

Garden  Ro-kos  Hand  Pullod 


Yfoight  of  scj'-iplo 

35  *5  grams 

32  grams 

Weight  of  pure  seed 

9.28  " 

15.296  " 

Weight  of  material  other 

than  seed 

25.22  " 

16. 70]^  " 

Per  cent  of  pure  seed 

25.3 

ii7.8 

Tho  per-  cent  of  pure  seed  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
pure  seed  by  the  total  weight  of  sample. 

The  labor  cost  was  higher  on  seed  pullod  by  hand,  but  the  purity  test 
shows  tliat  material  pulled  by  hand  yielded  more  seed  tlmn  material  collected 
with  garden  rakes* 

Total  cost  for  each  method  of  harvesting  was  not  figured.  After  XToigh- 
ing  and  threshing  the  53-PQ‘Wid  and  56-pouiid  lots  separately,  the  remaindor 
was  bulked  and  threshed  as  one  lot*  The  total  cost  of  harvesting  Erodiun 
toxanim,  which  included  supervision,  labor,  and  transportation,  v/as  ^3/  PGi* 
pound*  The  cost  figures  given  in  the  table  arc  for  labor  and  for  transport- 
ation only  from  ^varchouse  to  the  field.  The  amount  of  travel  and  per  diem 
added  to  the  total  cost  i?ould  not  in  every  case  give  a true  collecting  cost. 
The  cost  of  threshing  ViThich  figured  *066  cents  por  pound  plus  on  average  of 
6^  per  pound  labor  cost  for  collecting,  v/ould  make  the  whole  cost  of  handling 
the  seed  around  13jz^  per  pound. 

To  thresh  the  seed  and  remove  the  much  spiralled  avm,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  clover  concaves  and  run  the  mr.tcrial  through  a second  time*  In  thresh- 
ing, nui.icrous  seed  were  broken  and  some  seed  were  removed  from  the  seed  coat. 
No  doubt,  the  number  of  broken  seed  could  bo  decreased  if  the  threshing  was 
done  on  damp  deys.  It  was  not  possible  to  remove  all  the  inert  matter  (no.t- 
crial  other  tho.n  seed)  by  rocleaning  because  of  having  to  close  the  concaves, 
which  breaks  the  vegetative  material  or  inert  matter  to  the  same  size  and 
weight  of  the  seed* 

The  following  excerpt  from  Circular  ^o,  I78-,  U.S.D.A.  on  Filarco 
(Erodiun  cicutarium),  "Artificial  Ro-scoding  on  Western  Mountain  Range 
Lands,'''  wi'll  apply  ' to  seed  and  seeding  of  Erodiun  toxanum* 

Alf iloria 


"Filarco"  (ErodiuiA  cicutarium)  is  an  excellent  forago  in  years  of 
good  rainfall  in  many  parts  of  the  arid  Southv\rcst  and  in  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia* It  was  brought  in  from  the  Old  World,  prcsmably  from  Spain  and  the 
Moditorro-noan  region,  and  has  spread  naturally  over  much  of  the  Southwest 
and  as  far  north  as  contra!  Idaho.  Alfilcria  begins  grov^ing  during  the 
winter  rainy  season,  and  at  that  time,  if  moisture  is  sufficient,  furnishes 
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an  abimdanco  of  highly  valuable  groon  forage*  When  this  noisturc  is  dis- 
sipated the  plant  dries  up,  but  often  roinajjis  edible  and  palatable  until 
utilized*  Sanpson  (28)  found  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  oarly  re- 
seeding experiments  with  this  spocios  gave  good  results,  The  sood  must 
either  bo  exposed  to  the  weather  for  sovoral  months  or  the  sood  coats 
broken  in  order  to  induce  satisfactory  geivnination,  Thornbor  (33)  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  thQ.t  establishment  of  alfiloria  stands  from  sood 
sowing  is  likely  to  prove  a rather  sloav  procoss#  probably  this  species 
is  of  most  value  for  reseeding  areas  similar  to  those  ivhoro  it  has  gained 
a foothold  naturally  or  i^ore  it  is  likoly  to  spread*  Sampson  recommends 
fall  sowing  with  8 pounds  of  seed  per  aero  at  olovations  not  oxcooding 
5*000  feet  in  California  or' 3*000  foot  in  the  North#’' 

Common  names  of  both  spocios  vary  according  to  locality,  liars, 

Ellon  Do  Schulz  gives  folloiifia^  names  for  Sredium  toxanuni 

Stork's  iVild  Coraniun,  Pino  Koodloj  and  the  follcivihg  oommon  names 

for  Erodiura  cicutc.r  J am.;  Pin©  Clover,  Filareo,  Alfiloria.,  Pin  .ilant,  Sam- 
pson gj.v'us  the  cbiiuTOi.i.  ?aamo  Alfiloria  for  both  Erodium  to.xanun  and  Er odium 
cicutar  n.ra,  Othor  authorities  give  Texas  Filareo"  for  Ik'o^l’um  toxanum,  and 
California  Filareo  for  Erodium  eicj^tarium,  ' . . * 

DOES  PROPER  lAIiD  USE  PAY? 


Sub-marginal  Windthorst  soil  changes  role  from  idle  fields  to  an 
oxcollont  demons ti-at ion  of  proper  land  use. 

Two  old  idle  fields  cf  approximately  tv/onty  acres  of  submarginal 
land  on  the  R,  Q,  Roc  iv.i'm  were  contour  ridged  and  sodded  to  bornuda  grass 
about  clover,  months  ago.-  To  date  all  ridges  are  practically  covered  v/ith 
bormuda  grass.  In  im’.ny  places,  grass  has  covered  areas  above  and  below 
the  ridgcs.> 

The  ov,cior  states  that  those  fields  had  not  given  any  returns  for  a 
long  period  of  time  and  tloat  ho  looked  upon  thorn  as  waste  land,  used  to 
hold  his  farm  together  * 

The  past  year  of  exporionoe  with  pasture  improvonont  work  on  those 
fields  ha©  convinced  Roc  that  every  piece  of  land  should  bo  put  to  its 
proper  use^  ho  stated  that  tim.o  would  soon  have  those  fields  carrying  more 
animal  v-aabs  poi'  '.  ere  than  his  native  pasture;  .als.o  thc.t  i.r,y  returns  receiv- 
ed from  t.hose  fiedd..'  in  uho  Viray  of  cash  income  or  ci'osicn  control  arill  bo  a 
Cosu'it  of  his  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Gatosvillo  Soil  Consorvation 
Camp* 

— Project  Tcx-8, 

Dublin,  Texas, 
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MEADOW  STRIPS  ARE  PROVim  PROFITABLE  /ilTD 

POPUIiJl  ^ 

i 

Hay  has  already  boon  cut  fron  the  neadew  strips  on  the  farns  of  t 

W,  A.  Green  and  J.  B»  Hollis,  who  arc  cooporators  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  the  Bernice  /iroa.  Each  of  those  farmers  expects  to  get 
at  least  one  noro,  and  probably  two  more,  cuttings, 

Sudan  grass  v/as  planted  on  these  meadow  strips  in  early  spring  at 
the  rate  of  35  “to  1+0  lbs.  of  scod  per  acre,  A small  amount  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  was  added  to  tho  meadow  strip  on  I'lr,  Groon's  place.  Tho  ground  was 
only ■ light Ip’'  prepared  with  a plow  and  disk  and  the  scod  vroro  planted  with 
a grain  drill. 

Both  farmers  arc  well  pleased  with  their  nGado^v  strips  and  the  hay 
they  are  cutting,  They  agree  that  they  need  more  of  this  type  of  torraco 
outlet. 


Mr,  Hollis  is  planning  to  give  his  ncadov/’  strip  a top  dressing  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  so  as  to  give  more  ass\irancG  of  a good  yield  at  the  second 
and  third  cuttings. 

Other  work  of  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service  may  bo  scon  on  those  farns 
v\fhGrc  a oonploto  soil  and  ivatcr  conservetion  program  is  being  carried  out, 

— Project  La-5j 
Farnorvillo,  La, 

^ 

INCREiiSED  vYATER  COHSEIWATIOIJ 


W.  R,  Dortch,  Asst,  Soil  ^QiisQ^vationist  on  the  Conway  Project 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  states  that  of  2J2  Cooporators  intorviowod, 

263  stated  that  tho  program  being  carried  out  on  their  fames  had  roducod 
tho  rainfall  run-off;  79  reported  that  the  water  level  had  boon  raised  in  ^ 

their  vrclls;  and  of  JI4.  leaving  springs,  3I4-  reported  that  the  volume  and 
diira-tion  of  flov/  had  boon  increased  in  their  springs. 

These  farmers  realize  that  terracing,  contour  tillage,  strip  cropping, 
and  revogeta-tion  of  badly  eroded  areas  is  also  conserving  much  needed  mois- 
turo  for  grooving  crops.  They  Imovir  too  that  v/hon  loss  vra.tor  loaves  tho  farm 
on  the  surface  that  soil  losses  arc  reduced  accordingly. 

Many  farmers  have  reported  that  during  tho  drouth  of  1935,  crops 
stayed  greener  several  days  longer  whore  contour  tillr.gG  wn,s  practiced  tlirni 
on  similar  adjoining  fields  where  the  royrs  v/orc  run  up  and  doim  the  hill, 

— Project  J.X  rk-1, 

» , Conway,  Yirkansc-.s, 
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KON-COOPER.\TOR  ADVOCATES  SCS  PRACTICES 


Although  a non-cooporator , F«  G.  Kolly,  ono  of  tho  loaders  of  Long 
4 Straw  Co:nnunity,  has  adopted  tho  practices  o,dvccatod  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 

tion Sorvico  and  is  well  ploasod  v/ith  his  results#  "I  can't  say  too  much 
^ about  the  Soil  Conservation  SgrYico  progran,"  Mr*  Kelly  ronarked. 

”I*vo  noticed  that  a nan  never  gets  too  old  or  too  v/iso  but  that 
ho  con  learn  sonothing  now*”  said  Mr*  Kelly#  "My  prosont  farm  program  is 
tho  result  of  observation  of  tho  farms  that  aro  cooperating  with  tho  Soil’ 
Conservation  Sorvico  and  the  assistance  of  tho  County  Agont  of  our  parish*" 

Mr*  Kelly's  torracos  were  constructed  by  a tractor  that  'vms  obtained 
by  tho  parish  tlirough  the  County  Agent,  Those  torracos  aro  broad  of  base 
and  similar  in  height  and  width  to  those  constructed  by  tho  Sorvico# 

Strip  crops  xiotq  planted  on  the  now  torracos  tho  first  year  and 
according  to  Mr,  Kclly^  this  practice  will  bo  continued  next  year  by  put- 
ting strips  botv/oon  tho  torracos  to  control  v/ashoa  and  to  retard  tho  flovj’ 
of  excess  rainfall.  The  harvesting  of  tho  strip  crops,  contrary  to  doubt- 
ful remarks  made  by  neighboring  farmers,  vras  easily  accomplished  by  tho 
uso  of  a two-mulo  movror  and  in  no  v/iso  intorforrod  with  his  other  crops# 

All  excessive  stoop  o.nd  unproductive  land  on  this  farm  will  be 
retired  either  to  pasture  or  woodland  which  conforms  in  every  respect  to 
tho  proper  land  use  program  tlio.t  is  being  put  into  operation  on  tho  cooper- 
ating farms* 

Mr,  Kelly  is  one  of  many  non-cooperating  farmers  who  are  observing 
and  forthwith  adopting  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service  practices  that  have 
proven  profitable  from  a soil  conservation  standpoint  on  their  neighboring 
f anas  # 


— Project  La-6, 

Rust on,  Louisiana. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  JUSTIFIED 

"luacrica  as  a I’rii.olo  joined  in  to  exploit  our  rosourcos  of  soil  fertility 
and  forosts,  and  it  is  proper  that  jointly  all  of  its  people  should  help 
in  tho  restoration*  Certainly  tho  soil  and  timber  supply  aro  at  tho  head 
of  tho  list  among  natural  rosourcos,  but  if  exploitation  should  cantinue 
unrostrictod  a fc\T  gonorations  longer,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  tho 
land  would  be  affected  detrimentally*  Ihorefore,  lot  this  country  start 
making  an  investment  in  soil,  troos,  and  in  a rojuvonatod  agricultural 
population  as  the  host  form  of  national  security  that  can  be  devised*  No.,.'' 
other  taxes  paid  vfill  bring  such  abundant  returns.  . . *" 


’-  Nev/s letter  - Briefly  Spoaking 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

6/1.1/37  ' ' 
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